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Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, 
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appreciation of Metropolitan Toronto and 
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pubLwve nNearings. Ay full iastingy ot the 
background studies appears on the inside 


back cover of this document. 


Any opinions or views expressed herein 
are those of the consultants and are not 
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DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


Pe resecarch report on the past, .present and future 
population of Metropolitan Toronto and the adjacent 
regional municipalities. 
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SUMMARY 


Today, Metropolitan Toronto has a population of 
2.2 million. In 1971, the base year for the analyses 
in this report, it had “2.09 million’ people: slightly 
less than a tenth of Canada's population, and almost 
three quarters of the population of the Central 
Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex (COLUC) . 


The inner three municipalities of Metro Toronto 
contain less than half of its population and are 
growing very slowly. Metro's growth rate during the 
period 1951-61 averaged 4.5% annually, about one 
and one half times the growth rate of the country. 
Although the rate of growth of Metropolitan Toronto's 
population decreased somewhat in the decade 1961-71, 
its relative growth vis-a-vis Canada remained the same. 


Despite the fact that Ontario is a growing 
province which attracts young people in childbearing 
ages, the relative size of the age group under 
twenty in this province is lower than that of Canada 
as a whole (39.4 percent) and Metro Toronto as a 
whole has an even lower proportion in this age group 
group. Older people (over 65) are relatively more 
numerous in the inner municipalities while young 
families prefer the outlying boroughs. The relative 
proportions of non-working age groups are somewhat 
lower in Metropolitan Toronto, compared to those of 
Ontario and Canada. 


Employment and labour force analysis has been 
collated from various sources that are not strictly 
comparable with each other. Labour force participation 
rates are similar throughout Metro with one exception: 
participation rates for females are slightly (3%) higher 
in the inner three boroughs. 


Metro Toronto experienced an average increase 
of 20,700 jobs “a year from 1956 —=2970' During this 
period, employment shifted outward from the inner 
three boroughs to the outer three; the inner three 
accounted for 84% of the total employment in 1956 
but only for 594 of ‘the total employment *i-1970- 
Further, employment grew 1.9% in the inner three 
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during this period while it grew 276.3% in the Outer 
three. East York and Scarborough have relatively 

low concentrations of employment in relation to 
population compared to other area municipalities. 


In terms of types of employment, the City has 
a relatively high concentration of office employment 
in relation: to; the other; parts,of Metro,-.but 
especially in relation to the inner boroughs. Retail 
employment is more evenly distributed. The outer 
boroughs have over half the manufacturing and 
wholesale employment but are relatively deficient 
in service employment. 


The components of growth, natural increase 
and migration, have accounted differently for 
growth in Metro Toronto as compared to Ontario and 
Canada. Metro Toronto has a much higher rate of 
natural increase as compared to Ontario and Canada; 
a relative rate that reflects the urban area's age 
structure and is not likely to change even if 
international migration patterns change. 


Despite this. relatively high rate of natural increase, 
during 1951-71 Metro's population grew largely as 
a result of migration. International migration 
accounted ton they largest part.or scnas. Growth. Metro 
has now begun to lose people to the outlying 
regional municipalities, but its size has not 
decreased absolutely because of the volume of 
international migration, and to a lesser extent, 
interprovincial movements. Within Canada, Metro 
Toronto loses people to Alberta and British Columbia 
and has traditionally gained people from the Atlantic 
provinces and the Prairies. Recently, the Province 
Of Cuebec has begun to contribute significantly 
to, this -interprovincial net«gain in Metro. 


Where immigrants go within Ontario and Metro 
seems; sbOcbe belated, to. theism jcountry.10e..067 9.110. 
Americans and Northern Europeans are relatively 
more dispersed than other groups. Major studies on 
immigration have emphasized that immigrants have 
gone to areas of lowest unemployment and highest 
labour demand. 
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Interprovincial inmigration into Ontario originates 
in the Atlantic provinces, the Prairies and more 
recently in Quebec. Of these, the movement from the 
Prairies is relatively more concentrated in the 
COLUC region, though the magnitude of the movement 
from the Prairies is only a seventh of that from 
Atlantic Canada and Quebec. | 


While the degree to which migrants concentrate 
within the COLUC region differs with the origin of the 
migrant, about three guarters of all interprovincial 
migrants who come to COLUC come to Metro, while 
over four fifths of the immigrants who come to COLUC 
come to Metro. The international movement into Metro 
is several times the size of the interprovincial 
movement, but migrants to COLUC from all origins con- 
centrate in Metro in all cases. 


Migration, however, iS a decreasing component of 
Metro's growth as compared to that of the adjacent areas 
of York, Peel and Halton regional municipalities 


The most frequent long range estimates place Metro's 
future size (the modal estimate) between 2.8 million 
and 3.0 million in the year 2001, as compared to 
today's 2.2 million. However, estimates based on 
the projections of the economic determinants of 
urbanization into the future are higher than 4 million 
for the same year. In addition, estimates made 
during the late sixties and early seventies are 
higher (because of growth oriented assumptions built 
into the projections) while estimates made in the 
last few years are more conservative. Since 
population projection is merely the construction of 
various future scenarios based on demographic, 
economic or on both types of assumptions, and 
Since these assumptions tend to reflect the mood of 
the times and changing trends in economic and ~ 
demographic factors, the wide range in projected population 
figures is not surprising. in ene Monge run, ton voLa. 
plans, growth philosophies and the extent to which 
decreased economic prosperity is acceptable, will 
together determine Metro's rate of growth and its 
size in the year 2000. 


During the period 1975 —— 190 yen yee ma tO emai, 
international migration provides the key to Metro's growth. 
Should immigration be curtailed sharply, Metro's rate of 
growth will fall- sharply. Should Uthe compost trousot the 
immigration stream shift away from southern Europe, Asia 
and the Caribbean to northern and western Europe and to 
the U:S.A.,.Metro Toronto's growth, rate will begin to 


fall as well. 


Development policies of the Boroughs of Scarborough 
and North York reflected in official plans, as well as 
the pace of development in the outlying regions of Peel, 
York and Durham will affect Metro Toronto's short term 


growth prospects. 


Medium range projections of Metro's population 
place its size between 2.46 and 2.89 million. 


Toward the end of this period, i.e., in the mid- 
1980's, the rate of natural increase will become a 
more important determinant of Metro's growth rate than 
migration. 


It is at that time that the effects of the 
implementation of the Design for Development concept 
with its plans to channel growth to the Durham region 
and elsewhere, will begin to have a significant impact on 
Metro. (The vacwual 1mpact (Oct nse Imi Cy saws 
depend on the location of growth nodes in Durham and 
on the phasing of growth. If major growth nodes begin 
to center “around the Pickering AimporemanGdatne NOL 
Pickering community and! af) thewatrport, brings wie tt 
better transportation into Metro, then the collective 
effect of these factors might be to increase the 
attractiveness of Metro as a place of work and to 
centralize growth, once again. This assumes of 
course that the decentralizing effects discussed 
for the earlier period (immigration policy changes, and 
greater pace of decentralization to the outlying 
regional municipalities) will come to fruition. 
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The Scope of the Study 


This report on DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS IN 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO deals principally with the 
interpretation of past, present and future 
characteristics Gf the population: of) the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, and to 
a lesser extent with the regional municipalities 
of Peel, York and Durham. A comparison with demo- 
graphic trends in Southern Ontario, in the province 
and in Canada provides a context for this inter- 
pretation. 


Organization 


The report is divided into five major sections 
plus a technical appendix. 


Following this prologue, the second section 
presents information on past and present population 
characteristics’ of Metropolitan Toronto:. 2ts size, 
and the relative sizes of the six area municipalities, 
i.e. the Grty.of Toronto and: the, Boroughs of York 
anc East York, (‘inner three') and the Boroughs of 
Scarborough, North York and Etobicoke, (outer three’). 
Age and sex composition, labour force and employment 
distribution are also presented by area municipality. 
Past rates of growth and past changes in age composition 
conclude this description of area municipality 
populations. 


The third section is an analysis of the 
components of population growth in Metro and its 
areawmunicipaltegess  £ronme. shoot lo] 1. 

Changes in these components are interpreted within 
the context of changes in the same components for 
southern@Ontarlox )) “Ontar1 Oo andeCanada, 


*The Toronto Centred Region, (TCR) and the Central 
Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex (COLUC), defined by 
the Ontario Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs are the specific areal 
units of Southern Ontario used for comparative 
purposes. Boundaries of TCR go beyond the study 
area; those of COLUC are shown.on Map 2. 
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Migration movements, the major determinants of 
population Growth wand. distribution! 1nv19> aya, 
are analysed in considerable depth in Section III. 


Immigration was by far the most significant 
component in Metro's growth over the last two decades. 
Section IV of the study therefore presents an 
overview of federal and provincial immigration 
policies and the extent to which they have determined 
the size and nature of international migration to 
Metro and Southern Ontario. 


The last section interprets the various 
population projections for Metro Toronto and those 
for Canada and Ontario that may be relevant to Toronto 
within the context of recent planning policy and 
changing social attitudes toward growth. 


The Technical Appendix to the report is in two 
pales. “first, ancoOlL abron 70 the Jassumptrons ‘ana 
methodologies of all relevant population projections, 
and second an assembly of projections ky target dates 
to 2001 for Canada, Ontario, various subregions of 
Southern Ontario, Metropolitan .Toronto and the area 
municipalities. 


Methodological Note 


Several caveats -arer in Order vin a study OL 
this nature, which assembles data from secondary 
and sometimes tertiary sources. 


First and foremost, a reiteration of the 
universal cautionary advice given to the research 
team is warranted: projections must be treated 
as preliminary estimates, based on the construction 
of various future scenarios. Not all of them may 
be ‘reasonable’ or 'realistic' because they were not 
intended as predictions of the future or as desirable 
targets (except when targets were stated as such). 
Municipal agencies have now resorted to estimating 
'capacity' figures with no target dates, to avoid 
the dangers of producing self fulfilling prophesies. 
Detailed discussion of sources and methods of 
computation is provided only for those tables which 


the consultants have compiled from primary sources, 

such as the census, vital statistics and published or 
unpublished area municipality reports. Unless 
otherwise stated, tables and analyses available 

from secondary sources such as the Ontario Population 
Study of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
and the various population studies of the Ontario Ministry 
of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
have been used in this report directly as secondary 
sources of information, without any re-analysis of 

their source data to verify their conclusions. 
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Introduction and Summary 


The starting point for an examination of 
demographic trends in Metropolitan Toronto is 
a consideration of such population characteristics 
as population size, age and sex composition and 
population and employment distribution, and how 
these characteristics have changed over time. 
Since changes in population characteristics are 
at least in part dependent on chances in the 
Geographic odistribution of population, At iseimoortana 
to consider how these characteristics relate to 
the wider context of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Region , Southern Ontario, (especially the CCLUC 
area), the Province and the nation. Changes in 
population characteristics both reflect and are 
depencent on policy decisions made by senior levels 
of government. 


Throughout this report, reference is made to 
a number of different study areas, the boundaries 
of which vary according to the purpose and scope 
of the study that defined) these units. Avdefinition 
of the basic areal. units used in this repont, 
illustrated in Maps 1 and 2, is therefore provided: 


In Metropol itans Toronto as the Municipality «OL 
Metropolitan Toronto and is referred to most 
Often as “Metro Woronto “or as simply “Metro. 
This is a federation of six municipalities, 
the, inner three: bering. theuCi ty sof Toronto, 
the Borough of East York and the, Borough ‘of 
York, and the outer three consisting of 
the Boroughs of Etobicoke, North York and 
Scarborough*. 


2. Metropolitan Toronto Regiom, for .tne purpose 
of this report, includes the: Muni.cipaliey .ot 
Metropolitan Toronto and the three adjacent 
regional municipalities of Peel on the west 
York on the north and Durham on the east. 


*The inner three correspond generally to the built up 
central city and the Outer three to- the suburbs. 
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In addition, the boundaries of the COLUC planning area, 
which is comprised of the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, the three adjacent regional municipalities of 
Peel, York and Durham, plus the regional municipalities 
of Halton and Hamilton-Wentworth, are indicated in Map 2. 
The Toronto Region of COLUC coincides, for the purpose 
Of this YVeporty withthe Metropolitan Toronto Region 
defined above. 


Today's Population 


There are now (in 1975) an estimated 2.2 million 
people living in Metropolitan Toronto. However, for 
the purpose of comparison with the wider context of 
the Metropolitan Toronto Region, the COLUC planning 
area, the Province and the nation, it is more practical 
to use the actual population figures provided by the 
latest Census of Canada for the year 1971. 


Takinec 1971 as the base year for description of 
the present size of the population, there were 2,086,117 
people living in Metropolitan Toronto. This number 
represented three fourths of the total 
popubkatwon ofthe: ;CCLUC srorontosRegion © (2:28 -midlion) , 
over a quarter of Ontario's population (7.7 million), 
and approximately a tenth of the total population of 
Canada (21.6 million). Table II-1 summarizes the 
relative population totals and rates for the year 1971. 


TABLE II-1* 
CANADA, ONTARIO, COLUC AND MFTROPOLITAN TORONTO — 
POPULATION TOTALS AND RATIOS - 1971 


TOTAL 
AREA POPULATION ~~ 3," 0OF o7OF SOF 6 OF 
(000's) CANADA ONTARIO COLUC METRO 
CANADA Dan Si Ses teas: 100.0 
ONTAPIO 7 Osta 332i 100.0 
COLUC REGION-— 2,800.4 1250 36.4 100.0 
METRO 29066.) ea 2a 74.4. 4100.9 
INNER THREE 964.9 4.5 L2es 34.4 46.3 
OUTER THREE 2 Lied aay 14 .6 40.0 Seed) 


“All tables in this section are compiled from data in the 
Canadian Census for the various years, and from 
Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board's publications 
cited in the bibliography. 


Age and Sex Composition - 1971 


Age and sex composition, as population 
characteristics, are imoortant principally because 
they help to determine the requirements for housing, 
social services and employment. 


TAB EE LZ 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO - POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX - 1971 


Se) = = GA 
(000's) AGE:0-4 5-19 20-64 Go TOTAL 
MALES Oeil 27 Orne 605.4 SA 10.2626 
g 5 os 50n 92 49.6% 39.7% 49.3% 
FEMALES 19 ¢3 IAS MAAN Gls. 2 L029 17059225 
z 48.9% 49.4% 50.42% 60.3% 50.73% 
TOTAL, Gu 5 SO eee Lees bole 170.4 2703 Ok 
% 100.0% 100.9% 100.93 100.03 100.0% 


Table II-2 summarizes the age and sex composition 
ofthe population ‘of Metropolitan Toronto.” The mayor 
noteworthy point is that the number of females in the 
age group '65+' (i.e. 65 years of age and older) is 
1.5 times the number of males. This ratio, which 
reflects very different life expectancy and mortality 
rates for women, could change significantly if women 
increasingly enter the labour force and are subject 
to the influence of the same stresses and degenerative 
diseases that account for the higher mortality amona 
men over 55. 


TABLE) Ls 


CANADA ,ONTARIO AND METROPOLITAN TORONTO - 
POPULATIONS BY SAGE) = 97a) 


(090's) AGE:0-4 Set) 20-64 65+ TOTAL 


CANADA PLO ee Or Coes Lea epee Caen) 1,744.4 521,568.55 


3 8.4 Seliao) SPAR CS) siepal 10020 
ONTARIO Gitar 2,284.6 4,136.8 644.4 ap Sere 
% o3 29.6 Soe) 8.4 100.0 
METRO A eae 534.8 Se PAN I Fa LT OkaG 2,086.9 


4 
% aor PROCES 5S 4 Sa 100.0 


Even though Ontario is a growing province which 
attracts young people in childbearing ages the 
relative size of the age groups under twenty (37.9 
percent eo nh Ontamiovisslower than «thats:of_-Canada as 
a whole (39.4 percent) and Metro Toronto as a whole 
has an even lower population share of this age group 
(33.4 percent). 


2D LL 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO —- POPULATION BY AGE - 1971 
(9090's) AGE: 0-4 Bi ie 20-64 65+ TOTAL 
METRO UG62is0 SRS el 21 By ORS By24,. O86: 21 
% Sgro es ZG 58.4 Ouse 100.0 
INNERSTHRER 6925 20602 584.3 104.2 964.9 
S Ttek2 21.4 69.6 LOIS LO G50 
OUT PRE OZ). 5 SAT fe 634.1 GG: °65 425, eee 2 
3 Aes) 29S 5 Gf 5 D 0 100.0 


The outer three municipalities in Metropolitan 
Toronto are similar to Ontario in terms of proportion 
of population under twenty (37.6 percent for the boroughs; 
37.9 percent for Ontario). Metro as a whole, however, 
has a much lower proportion in this age group because the 
inner three municipalities have such a low percentage 
(28.6 percent). Table II-4 also shows that the inner 
three have almost twice the proportion of older people 
(65 and older) as compared to the outer three (10.8 percent 
as compared to 5.9 percent). 


TABLE EL <= 5 
CANADA, ONTARIO AND METROPOLITAN TORONTO —- 
PROPORTIONS OF NON WORKING AGE GROUPS - 1971 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN AGES: 


AREA 0-19 65+ TOTAL 
EANADAT tree SOR a ee om oe ener ces mpm 
ONTARIO 37.9% 8.42 46.3% 
METRO 33.4% 8.13% 415% 
INNER THREF 28.62 10.83 39.43 
OUTER. THREE 37.6% 5.93 43.5 


Se eC 
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Table II-5 summarizes the relative proportions of 
the population in the non-working age groups 0 to 19 
years and 65 years and older. The proportions for 
Metropolitan Toronto are somewhat lower for the year 
1971. ‘than those stor Ontarzocand Canada.) These’ age 
groups are important because they require 
certain specialized health, educational and social 
services. 


Popu LaeOn DiS Er LOULEOne toy 


Table II-6 shows the distribution of Metropolitan 
Toronto's population by municipality for the year 
1971. The largest share of Metro's population is 
concentrated in the City of Toronto (34.2 percent) 
while the smallest portions of the total population 
are in the other two inner municipalities, East 
York’ (5.0. percent)’ and York’ (7.1 percent). Thus, 
within the inner three, the City of Toronto accounts 
for nearly three-quarters (73.9 percent) of the 
population. In the outer three the largest share of 
the population (24.1 percent of Metro; 45.0 percent 
of the outer three) is concentrated in North York. 
That most of Metro's population is concentrated in 
the core and the North/South axis is clear even at 
this aggregated level of analysis. 


MAB i kegels =7 16 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO-> POPULATION DISTRIBUTION (=) .19 Jel 


TOTAL % OF 8 OF % OF 
AREA (0000'S) METRO INNER THREE OUTER THREE 
MFTRO 2,086.1 100.0 
CITY OF 
TORONTO 712.8 34.2 7an9 
FAST YORK 104.8 eo 10.8 
YORK 147.3 al ig 
INNER THREE 964.9 46.3 LOO O 
FTOBICOKF 282.7 16 25.2 
NORTH “YORK 504.2 24.1 45.0 
SCAPBOROUGCH 334.3 Teo 29.8 


OUTER THREE epee Lhe Shenk 100.0 
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Labour Force Distribution - 1971 


Labour Force refers to the population that is 
15 years of age and over and includes both employed 
and unemployed people. 


Employment, however, excludes those who are 
unemployed and is collated by place of work -- 
therefore commuters into an area are included in 
employment data for that area rather than in their 
area of residence. 


The 1971 Census of Canada provides very detailed 
information on labour force characteristics and employ- 
ment. Table II-7 provides a brief summary of labour 
characteristics for the City and the boroughs. While 
participation rates* for males differ very little 
between the inner three and the outer three boroughs, 
(slightly higher for the outer three), participation 
rates for females are about 3 percent higher in the 
inner three. Unemployment rates do not differ very 
much though the rate for males in the City is slightly 
higher. 


TABLE. lL i—:/ 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO - LABOUR FORCE DISTRIBUTION - 1971 


MALES : FEMALES: 
PARTICI- S%UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- % UNEMPLOY- 
PATION MENT PATION MENT 
RATE RATE 
METRO TORONTO S50 6.9 50.6 8.6 
GiTy: OF 
TORONTO 78.9 1B Ge ge bei 8.6 
EAST YORK Owiro Geez ays ie 6s 2 
YORK 83.1. 8.0 Sm CARS) SOL. 0 
a ae e. 81.5 8.1 51.5 8.3 
(average) 
ETOBICOKE Beare 1 56 48.4 
NORTH YORK 84.8 by 3 48.6 
SCARBOROUGH BS tz ays 48.6 
(average) * tp : 


Pee me ee SN Nk a eee 
*Defined by the Canadian Census as non-inmates 15 years 
and older, who worked for pay, profit or family 
business or were laid off or temporarily absent 
in the week prior to enumeration. 
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Population Growth 


The importance of size and distribution of 
population in the nation, the province , and the 
Metropolitan Toronto Region relates to the way in 
which these characteristics have changed over time. 
Since the ultimate aim ofythis study,;is)to,set outytne 
numerous predictions, estimates, and forecasts that 
have been made for Metropolitan Toronto, its 
constituent municipalities, and the surrounding 
region , population growth and change 
are actually of greater concern than its size. 


In the period 1951 to 1971, the number of people 
living in Metropolitan Toronto grew from 1,117,500 
to 2,086,117. This represents a total increase in 
population of 86.7 percent over two decades or an 
average annual increase of 4.3 percent. 


For the same period the total population of 
Canada increased from 14.0 million to 21.6 million with 
an average “annual increase in population of 2.7 percent. 
The population of Ontario increased from 4.6 
million to 7.7 million with an average annual increase 
of 3.4 percent. Thus, in the twenty year period, the 
Province of Ontario has been growing faster than Canada 
as a whole, and Metropolitan Toronto has grown faster 
than the Province as a whole. 


Table II-8 shows that growth in Metropolitan 
Toronto in the second decade, 1961 to 1971, slowed down 
to an average increase of 2.9 percent while Canada 
for this period slowed to an average annual increase 
of 1.8 percent and Ontario to 2.5 percent. These 
changing growth rates have meant relative changes 
in. the dastribution of population. In 1950,, Metropolztcan 
Toronto's population comprised nearly one quarter 
(24.3 percent) of the population of Ontario. Ontario 
comprised nearly one third (32.8 percent) of Canada's 
popubkation. By. 1971, Metro's) proportion, of, Ontanio“s 
population increased to a third (29.1 percent) and 
Ontario's proportion of Canada's population increased 
to 35°57" percent, 
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Within Metropolitan Toronto, it is amportant 
to realize that growth occtinred’ primarily, in fche 
outer three boroughs (Etobicoke, North York and 
Scarborough) where the population increased 394 percent 
in the period 1951 to 1971, an average annual increase 
of 19:7 percent (as shown in Table II - 10), while the 
inner three) (City of Toronto, East, York and Wouk)e grew, 
as shown in Table II-9, at the very modest pace of 0.5 
percent average annual increase. For the outer three 
boroughs the most dramatic increase (in statistical 
and planning terms) occurred in the first decade, 
1951 to 1961, when the average annual increase was 
20.2 percent. 


Changes in Population Distribution 


During this same period (1951 to 1971), the 
relative concentration of the Canadian population in the 
Province of Ontario was increasing as were the 
relative sizes of the Metropolitan Toronto Region 
and of Metropolitan Toronto in relation to the size of 
Ontario as a whole. 


PARE Be i ie 
CANADA, ONTARIO AND METROPOLITAN TORONTO - POPULATION 
TOTAL SPAND ERAT LOSH= S195 L9G ie and how 


(000 's) 95h L961 OE 
CANADA 14,009.4 tO cio One 218 DOSS 
ONTARIO Ay Osa. Sy apeone Al df O03 au 
3 OF CANADA Bata 34.1 353s) 
COLUC TORONTO 

RECION deo 3 987 2,044.3 2,800.4 
3 OF ONTARIO Aled 3208 36.4 
METRO TORONTO YE RSS) 1 0.8...8 2 0G O-ecl- 
$ OF ONTARIO 24.3 26-20 a lea 
2 POF COLLG 83.4 AB G 74.5 
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FIGURE II-l1. METROPOLITAN TORONTO POPULATION AS A PROPORTION 
OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO REGION POPULATION 
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FIGURE II-2. METROPOLITAN TORONTO - POPULATION 
GROWTH RATES 
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Table II-ll indicates that Metro Toronto's share 
of Ontario's population increased from 24.3 percent 
IelLISL to 275) percent) inwho /MmesMet rots isharer otic 
Toronto Region of COLUC decreased from 83.4 percent 
in ko>ieto 74. 5 percent -ain. LO. 


The actual. and relative ‘sizes of the constituent 
municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto for the period 
1951L: to 1971-are summarized in Table II-l2. 


FABLEerL= b2 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO - POPULATION TOTALS AND RATIOS — 
HOS pk O Oa eee 


(000's) 1951 1961 1971 
MFTRO TORONTO baalalghs 161828 BOSC nL 
CITY OF TORONTO 699.1 702.5 712.8 
¢ OF METRO 62.9 43.4 3402 
EAST YORK 80.8 91.0 104.8 
OF METRO jae 5.6 5.0 
YORK T1033 139.4 747.3 
¢ OF METRO 9.9 8.6 feel 
INNFR THREE 890.2 932.9 964.9 
¢ OF METRO 134 57.6 46.3 
ETOBICOKE 85.0 198.7 2E227 
% OF METRO 76 123 13876 
NOPTH YORK 85.9 O00 504.2 
% OF METRO i 16.7 Dee? 


if 
SCARBOPOUGH 567.3 PAYERS 334.3 
Poa OFS METRO Do) I EBS es Gre 
2 
©) 


OUTER THREE 221 686.0 VW py died 
3 OF MFTRO 20. A2.4 SG 7 
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METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
CHANCES IN’ POPULATION DISTRIBUTION — "195 1#tror Ta 71 


The relative sizes of the City of Toronto and 
of the inner three municipalities dec}ined 
steadily. The City's share of Metro Toronto's population 
decreased from 62.9 percent in 1951 to 34.2 percent 
in 1971 and the share accommodated by the inner three 
decreased from 79.2 percent in 1951 to 46.3 
percent inp lo7t. 


Unlike most North American cities, however, 
the actual size of the inner city has not declined. 
The City of Toronto ‘increased by 13,700 people 
in the period 1951. to 1971 and the inner three have 
increased by 74,700 people during this period. This 
is primarily due to the influx of international 
immigrants during this period, and is described in 
detail later. 


TABLE II-13 
MFTROPOLITAN TORONTO AND MUNICIPALITIES — 
CHANGES? IN) AGE :COMPOSTTION —71951 7196) (and 1971 


1 es Dey Sh 
AGF GROUP/YFAR METRO INNER THREE OUTER THREE 
( % OF TOTAL POPULATION) 
0-19 1951 24.6 2529 B45 
1961 aye pests! ZO 39.9 
1971 SR! 28.6 B7/1.6 
65+ 1951 8.8 9.7 
1961 BiaZ U3 teas) 
OL Saal LOGS ora) 
5 : A é 
0-19 1951 36.4 S516 Sees 
plus 1961 41.9 39.8 BMGs Se 
65+ 


Ost AMES 48.4 43.5 
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Changes in Age Composition 


Table II-13 shows the changes in age composition 
over time. The outer three boroughs have had a relatively high 
percentage of the 0-19 age groups since 1951 (34.5 
percent in 1951 as compared to 27.6 percent for Metro and 
39. 9°3percent in 1961 as compared to 33.8 percent for 
Metro). The inner three have, of course, had a 
relatively low percentage for this age group since 1951 
(25m) Percent an (1.95) and.29.3 percent ing 1961) 
Even though the relative proportion of older people 
(65 and over) has been steady in Metro since 1951, the share of 
the inner three municipalities has increased 
considerably (9.7 percents in 1951,° 1055 percent 
in 1961 and 10.8 percent in 1971) while the Outer three's 
share has fluctuated (5.3 percent in 1951, 4.8 percent in 
L96iseand 5. 98pencent int LoO7i)s 


Employment Distribution (by Place of Work) 


Up-to-date employment data by place of work 
are not yet available for 1971 for Metropolitan Toronto. 
However, Metroplan studies have assembled information 
on employment for the years 1956, 1964, and 1970 
from a variety of sources.* 


Metro Toronto had an average increase for 
the period 1956 to 1971 of 20,700 jobs a year. Table II-14, 
which summarizes the employment data by municipality for 
the years 1956 and 1970, documents the outward shift of 
employment from the inner three boroughs: they provided 


* See Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board. Metroplan: 
Preliminary Impressions of Urban Structure to 1971, June 
1974, pp. 47-58. Employment data was also collated by the 
COLUC population studies but these are only available 
readily in a highly aggregated form. Employment data from 
the TARMS data bank (Ontario Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications) are also too aggregated to be useful 
FOr rn isasludy.. 
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84 percent of the total Metro employment in 1956 

but only 59 percent of the total employment in 

1970. Equally impressive are the relative increases 

in employment in the two sub-regions within Metro: 

the inner three experienced an increase of 1.9 

percent during the period 1956 to 1970, (from 

528,900 to 539,200 jobs), while the outer three boroughs 
experienced a growth of 276.3 percent in the 

same period (101,300 to 279,009 jobs). 


TABLE: Pi-f4 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO - EMPLOYMENT BY PLACE OF WORK - 
19567 anda Lov 0 


(000's) L956 % ( 1970: 2 hp acne 
METRO TORONTO 630.2 100.0 46.0 
CITY OF 
ae ea 465.6 73.9 34.6 (som? 
EAST YORK 30.9 4.9 1.6 5.2 
YORK B24 ea eas MES hee 7! 
INNER THREE 528.9 83.9 LOms 29 
ETOBICOKE 44.8 Teel 74.6 166.5 
NORTH YORK ciel 5.7 19237-1140-2° 388.4 
SCARBOROUGH 204 one 65ehledo) Oak: 


OUTER. THREE iL One TGoe AS A 2) OO) (oe) eS 


SOURCE: Metroplan: Pred TMi ila ky, Impressions of Urban 


otructureltorl97ie (seetalsoseootnote-onap 2) 


A comparison of population with employment 
in Metro Toronto was made for 1956 and 1970 by 
Metroplan, in its study of Urban Structure. Metro- 
plan's surveys of employment show that East York 
and Scarborough have relatively low concentrations 
of employment in relation to population. The con- 
centrations of employment in North York and Etobicoke 
are slightly higher.’ The City of Toronto haga 
relative:y high concentration of employment in 
relation to population. 


Information on employment distribution by 
industrial sector was compiled by the Metropolitan 
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Toronto Transportation Plan Review for 1971". ven 
thouch) this information 1S {not compatable tos that 
found in Metroplan's studies, a rough comparison 

of the relative importance of each sector within 

the area municipalities can be made from Table II-15. 
The City has a relatively high concentration of 

office employment in relation to Metro as a whole, 

but especially in relation to the inner boroughs. 
Retail employment, however, is more evenly distributed 
between the inner three and the outer three (55 
percent and 45 percent, respectively) 2. scalLporougn 
has a, very. low!) proportion Of both Ofrtacegand 

retail employment though Etobicoke and North York 
have somewhat higher proportions of retail employment. 
The outer three have over half the manufacturing 

and wholesale employment but are relatively deficient 
in service employment. Less than 40 percent of 
employment in the outer three is service related 
while over 69 percent of employment in the inner 
three is service related. 


Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Plan Review, 
POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT FORECASTS FOR 1981, 
(.29) September 1973. 


Ifiil. THE COMPONENTS OF PAST POPULATION GROWTH 


The Growth Components 


Both growth and distribution of population -- 
demographic concerns relating to both hard and soft 
servicing and to governmental structure -- result 
from the combined effect of natural increase and net 
migrations 


Natural increase is defined as the net effect of 
births and deaths. Met migration is the net residual 
of im/and outmigration from an area. Together they 
account for population growth. Most efforts to 
project population into the future are based on 
the analysis of the trends in these components in the 
past and their projection into the future, making 
assumptions about the projected behavior of the 
components. Other projection exercises are either 
based on graphical or mathematical extrapolations of 
the past into the future, or on the allocation 
(apportionment) of a certain part of the larger area 
projection to the smaller area based on past trends, 
(euch ee tie altocar om, Ol ot Dart Ol, Canadans 
projected population to Metropolitan Toronto). 
Therefore, the analysis of these trends is crucial 
to. the understanding, of. past growthy andpoftistuture 
projections of growth. 


Natural Increase 


The two components that make up natural increase 
tates are theebarth rate andsethe death rate. These 
rates are-ditferent.con, Canada, Onan oF lands Memo 
Toronto. Table IIi-1l giveserates of birth, death, 
and natural increase, measured as crude rates, that is, 
rates per thousand population without compensation 
for differing age and sex compositions. 
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TABLE. Lit—1 
CANADA, ONTARIO AND METRO TORONTO: * 
CRUDE RATES OF BIRTH, DEATH AND NATURAL INCREASE 


1951 1961 Gard: 

CANADA By R. OAT bh 26.2 16.8 
Dak. 9.0 daeth peas 

IN «bouts Lea2 18.4 ates 

ONTARIO Beis 25% 0 DOSS | L629 
Dek 9.6 Bir qras 

NSE CR Ss 15.4 LaF Li 9.5 

METRO* BoR < OX S| iY hs 

not 
Dik. ee abe 8.0 6.8 
Nol eRs able. Gwe! EOS 


B.R.: Birth vate/ 1,000 population 
D.R.: Death rate/ 1,000 population 
N.I.R.: Natural increase rate/1,000 population 


Crude birth rates in Metro are higher than -those aa 
Canada and Ontario. The Ontario Population Study 
notes that age specific fertility rates, that is, 
the number of children born to women of a given age, 
tend to be homogenous throughout Ontario**, though 
they are slightly lower for Metropolitan Toronto. 
Metro's crude birth rates are significantly higher because 
of the higher population of women in childbearing 
ages resulting from the net in-migration of younger 
people. *** 


*Figures for Metro compiled and computed from Statistics 
Canada; vital statistics for constituent cities, towns, 
townships and villages are not available in computable 
LOrM, fOr aos: 


**Macleod B. et.al. Patterns and Trends in Ontario 
Population, Ontario Institute for Studies in *sducation 
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** 


* 

Sources for Charts in this section: Metropolitan Toronto 
Planning Board, Metroplan, 1974, and Ontario Department 
of Treasury and Economics, Population Statistics 1972. 
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Similarly, Metro's crude death rates are lower 
than those of Canada and Ontario, reflecting the general 
Ontario trend of slightly lower urban death rates 
and Metro's younger age structure. 


Table III-2 shows that Metro has a much higher 
rate of natural increase compared to both Ontario and the rest 


of Canada. This relative rate reflects the urban area's 
age structure and is not likely to change even if 
international migration patterns change. 
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COMPONENTS OF GROWTH- CANADA, ONTARIO, COLUC REGION AND 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


AREA COMPONENT es Orb Ey Oe 19ST ShL 


(percent) 
CANADA NATURAL INCREASE 74.4 78.4 [6ied: 
NET MIGRATION Baie es 26 2329 
ONTARIO NATURAL INCREASE Meigs 56.6 58.4 
NET MIGRATION 41.8 41.2 41.6 
COLUC NATURAL INCREASE 44.2 5S. 48.2 
REGION NET MIGRATION 5S 46.8 51458 
METRO NATURAL INCREASE 44.2 53%2 A822 
TORONTO NET MIGRATION SoG 46.8 51.8 


At. the. national,Jdevel,,, untid..1974 natural aoncrease 
has been the principal determinant of Canada's growth. 
In contrast, both the Province of Ontario and Metro Toronto 
have been heavily influenced by growth through net 
migration: international, interprovincial and intra- 
provincial migration. As a component of total change 
natural increase accounts for about three guarters of 
Canada's growth, but only 60% of Ontario's growth in 
1951-1971. However, at the COLUC regional and Metro 
scale, natural increase accounts for only two thirds 
and one half, respectively, of the total growth. These 
regions have grown largely as a result of migration. 
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Migration* to Ontario and Metropolitan Toronto:Highlights 


Of the two components of past population changes 
in Metropolitan Toronto, imLgration is DyerdiwLie MOst 
important. The Toronto Region and Metropolitan Toronto 
have been affected in different degrees by three 
distinct migration movements: immigration, inter- 
provincial migration and intra-provincial migration. 


The following summary highlights the findings of 
the analysis of migration and each one of these 
conclusions is described in detail in what follows.** 


York County ***, of which Metropol reaneroronte 
is a part, for the purpose of population analysis, has 
grown primarily through immigration, and interprovincial 
migration, while the fringe areas of Peel and Durham have 
grown largely through intraprovincial migration. There- 
fore, if-immigration is influenced by policy changes in 
the future, the Toronto region will change significantly. 
Interprovincial movements are concentrated in York County 
vis-a-vis the rest of COLUC. Therefore Mit. LMG nae rOnmeo 
Canada is significantly reduced, then intraprovincial 
movements within Southern Ontario will become far 
more important determinants of Metro's population 
because they involve significant out-migration from 
Metro to adjacent regions. But these movements 
may be counterbalanced by increased in-migration 
from Quebec. 


*Migration refers to general movements of people; 
immigration is used to describe international 
movements, (net and gross); and in-migration is used 
to refer to net inter and intraprovincial movements 
to distinguish them from international movements. 


**eTHUS “analysis and what follows =1sy based -on-cheuk 
Wong, Ontario's Changing Population, Volume I: 
Patterns ‘andFactors of Change ~ 1941— ie Ontario 
Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
PEL AUIS; — (FOGERCOMING: Holl le 


***Map Al, in Appendix I, shows all county boundaries. 
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Where immigrants go within Ontario and Metro 
seems,tG depend on their coumtry, of origin.,.’hus, 
any feceral or provincial policy shifts that change 
these geographic origins would alter Ontario's and 
GOIMC as population. distributaon,.evenuit chess? ze:or 
the immigration flow does not change. Americans and 
Northern Europeans are relatively more dispersed than 
other groups. 


Major studies on immigration * have emphasized 
the responsiveness of international immigration to 
labour force demands in Ontario. Immigrants have 
generally gone to areas of lowest unemployment and 
highest labour demand in the Province, i.e. Metro 
LOLOn UO. 


The Green Paper notes that immigration is likely 
to remain highly responsive to labour markets but 
any changes in regulations that affect the three 
categories, independent immigrant, sponsored relative 
and nominated relative ** will alter the geographic ~ 
Origins of immigrants because nominated relatives 
come more frequently from Southern Europe and Asia. 
In turn this wili affect the geographic distribution 
of migrants in Ontario: nominated relatives are more 
likely to go to areas where the nominees are, that is, 
the major urban centres such as Metropolitan Toronto. 


Out-migration from Ontario has mainly been to 
Alberta and British Columbia. This movement will 
probably increase in the near future as these two 
provinces become economically more 
attractive. However, this out-migration is not 
principally from the COLUC area, but rather from 
the eastern and northern parts of Ontario. 


* 
Canada, Manpower and Immigration, A Report on 


Canadian Immigration and Population Study, n Study, 1974, 
Volumes 1-4, henceforth referred to as the Green 
Paper, and Freda Hawkins, Canada and Immigration: 


Public Polacy and Public CONCEr IN, Montreal and 


London, McGill-Queen's University Press, 1972. 


*k*These categories are defined in detail in the 
Green Paper. Inge pendene Immigrants have to score 
hich on the Department's educational and 
adapmtabi) ity criteria. Sponsored relatives 
are immediate family of citizens and immigrants. 
Nominated relatives have to meet less rigorous 
achievement criteria than independents; the 
nominators have to sion an undertaking to be 
responsible for their nominees for a period of 
five years after the nominee arrives in Canada. 


== 


Most interprovincial in-migration into Ontario 
originates in the Atlantic Provinces and the Prairies, 
and more recently in Quebec. Of these three flows 
of in-migration the movement from the Prairies is 
relatively more concentrated in the COLUC region, 
(about two thirds of the total net movement), while 
the movements from Atlantic Canada and Quebec are 
relatively less concentrated in COLUC, (53 percent 
and 47 percent respectively). The relative concentra- 
tions of these two movements should not, however, 
obscure their actual magnitudes. The net flow from 
Atlantic Canada and Quebec is about seven times that from 
the Prairies. Trends in out-migration from Quebec 
and Atlantic Canada will have profound consequences for 
the growth in the COLUC “area, if interprovineial 
movements alone are considered. 


Recent changes in population distribution among 
the COLUC counties are even more dramatic. Of the 
tetalmi gration into York County, whirechne@ince tudes 
Metropolitan Toronto, four-fifths is immigration. 
These immigrants accounted for a little less than 
haklfvotoyYork “County's Ygrowth duringmthe per1vodslool—-19 7a 


Of the people who come to the COLUC recion from 
Quebec and Atlantic Canada, about three fourths come 
to York County. Of the people who come to the COLUC 
region from the Prairies, about 71 percent come to 
Youk WGoumeyv as: well. 


Tt is wel] known that the immigration stream 
from abroad is concentrated in Metropolitan Toronto 
(York County). That in-migration from other provinces, 
while less concentrated in the COLUC region vis-a-vis 
the vrestioLf Ontario; ise just ras concentrated) an yyYork 
County, is less well known. The size of the 
foreign migration movement into Metro Toronto tends 
to obscure the relative concentration of interprovincial 
moverent. 


Migration and the Growth of Urban Ontario 


As mentioned earlier, between 1951 and 1971 
the: population OfwOntarlo grew uby abouts. 11m) rome 
Net migration accounted for about 40 vercent of this 
growth. International migration accounted for a 
little over 30 percent of Ontario's crowth during 
this period, while the other 10 percent was due 
to interprovincialy migrateon. 


a 


TASLE Li Lo--3 
ONTARIO - MIGRATION AND GROWTH (1951 - 1971) 


TOTAL Cua ae ee aus NET INTERPROVINCIAL 
GROWTH MIGPATION MIGRATION INTER- MIGRATION AS 
YEAR KS te OF PROVINCIAL % OF GROWTH 
GROWTH MIGRATION 
Peete Ol. ly O30 0 Ooo OU ye Cas rad an spe eri 4 O18 fee 
DO Gil le et AG tO ee eG pena G) 41.4 133,400 wee AD 


eource: C. Wong, cited above. 


During the same period of time, about 3.5 million 
immigrants arrived in Canada; over half came to Ontario, 
and over half* the Ontario total came-to Toronto. * 

Over the same time period, Ontario lost a number of 
emigrants, mainly to the United States, leaving 
a nét. dain. for the Province Of 950,000 immicrants’. 


PLAN SAEs By aD i iy beg cope) 
CANADAL AND, ONTARIO: — IMMIGRATION (1951-1971) 


YEAR Jt, CANADA YS) ONTARIO, == O45 ONTARIO. © 
er es pa OlOSS) ae ee ee DCE 
LOS Gl. a Espa Bz yea 80) 800,900 SO2 yO 
UO Gaal. 1a OOO / 667,000 388,600 
TOTAL 2929000 Ve SOOO) 950,800 
Source: C. Wong, cited above. 


Migration also helps explain the differences in 
thericistributi0on Of Ppopulat lon, within Oncari.o, anc 
thus the relative orowth of urban centres such as 
Metropolitan Toronto. Of the three components of migration - 
international, interprovincial and intraprovincial, 
the first and the last have had greater impact on 
chancgina the pattern of distribution of population 
Dn wOn tail 


*In this section, "Metropolitan Toronto" is used whenever 
the data discussed pertain to Metro. However, "Toronto" 
is used when the primary sources do not specifically define 
and delimit the area unit in question, other than as 
eimoLy “Toronto”. 


IMMIGRATION 


The seventeen largest urban centres in Ontario 
receive over 80% of the total immigrants to the 
Province (Table III - 5). Toronto receives over half 
Sof thestotal- flow, far .out- of-proportlon toms 
size, Even. though Toronto 1S only Six times the size 
of Ottawa (1971), it received ten times as many 
immigrants. It is estimated that immigration 
accounted for over 60% of the total population 
growth in the Toronto/Hamilton Region in 1961-1971. 
Furthermore, this pattern of distribution of 
immigrants has remained stable over time, especially 
Lin, COLOMEO = 


The actual number of non-Furopean immigrants to 
Ontario has not risen very much, but the percentage 
of these immigrants has increased sharply because the 
actual number, and thus the relative share of 
European immigrants has ceclined dramatically, from 
90,990 to 30,000 per year in the last decade. 


TOrOnNto was the most popular -chorce of alt 
ImmMLonants ‘who came’ CoO, Ontario: (lables iits—= 5)).. But 
immigrants from different countries concentrated in 
Toronto to different degrees. For instance, while 
léss“than “a -third- of the immigrants fromthe. U <5 2A. 
anc the Netherlands were cestined for Toronto, over 
two-thirds of the immigrants from Greece, Malta and the 
West Indies chose Toronto. Should the actual numerical 
composition of future immigration streams shift 
sharovly, this preference will have different impact 
on growth in Ontario, even among urban centres. 


The longitudinal study of immigrants conducted 
by the Ministry of Manpower and Immigration* suggests 
that immigrants were destined for the job market and 
this primarily, accounts for their concent rationean 
Toronto. Freda Hawkins** sugcests that Canadian 


* Green Paper (cited above) 


** Hawkins, cited above, Chapter IT 
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immigration policy has not been geared to providing 
support services for migrant adaptation, so migrants 
go where friends and relatives are. 


INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 


Much of Ontario's interprovincial migration was 
the result of out-migration of surplus labour from 
the Prairies and the Atlantic Provinces, due to rapid  . 
mechanization in the resource industries and a slackening 
of demand for resource prceducts. Ontario has lost population 
to British Columbia during the last several decades 
end, more recently, to Alberta. But Ontariows net 
interprovincial gain averaged about 12,000 people 
per year. 


Miaqration sand the. Growth of COLUC Region 


From 1966-1971 not all metropolitan areas in 
Ontario increased their share of net migration. One 
COLUC county, Wentworth, (Harilton) experienced 
net out-migration. Within the COLUC area, people from 
the Toronto Area (Metro Toronto) moved predominantly 
toward the west as compared to the east; the relative 
size of these movements was about five to one. 


Migration and the Distribution of CCLUC Population 


While international migration has been the 
major qrowth determinant in Southern Ontario and in the 
COLUC area as well as in Metropolitan Toronto and the 
three adjacent municipalities, intraprovincial 
movements have recently begun to determine the pattern 
offaistribution in the four regional, municipalities 
iIncludcdMineth is: study. 


The size of the international movement has 
overshadowed the demographic shift outward from Metro. 
Metro gains through international migration but loses 
to the surrounding suburban regional municipalities 
through out-migration. 


If the international movement is curtailed 
Sharply, or begins to flow mainly to Alberta and 
British Columbia because of improved labour markets, 
then Metropolitan Toronto could experience either a 
declining rate of growth or an absolute decrease 
in population size because net out-migration will 
not be replenished by immigration. 
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TABLE IILE-6 
DISTRIBUTION OF MIGRANTS IN ONTARIO 


100% 
REST OF ONTARIO - 13% 
REST OF ONTARIO - 393 REST OF CENTRAL ONTARIO-93% 
11% 
REST OF CENTRAL ONTARIO 
COLUC - 78% 
COLUCG = 50% 
MIGRANTS FROM OTHER PROVINCES MIGRANTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


SOURCE: same as Table III-3 
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Migration and the Distribution of Population in 
Metropolitan Toronto 


Information on.the actual magnitude of various 
streams of migration into Metropolitan Toronto 1s 
not, readily available. 


CABiGr ela <7 
NET MIGRATION AS A COMPONFNT OF POPULATION GROWTH 
(1951-1971) | 


Oe OO ol Ob aG.O Loot 

pose OCH: O66 LOT LOFT 
CANADA 28:68 A aay eae | eR ae 25g 
ONTARIO 46.6 37.4 Sides DO gt 41.8 ait 2 41.6 
TCRCNTO 
PECION 63.0 56.0 oie D siete SO rare Shoe!) 5s 
MEE RO : 

4 4 5 4 
TORONTO 61.6 SAN eas) 49.4 14.6 BS LOpeAe) 46.8 joao 
YORK 
+ 4 2} 

COUNTY 62. 32 «6 50.4 Bor0 5/23 D2 


Seurces:) 1. Metropolitan Vorontoselanning Board, 
Metroplany,=to7 4. 
2. Ontario Devartment of Treasury anc Economics, 
PopulationgStatistics, 219722 


* Lt should be possible to obtain special tabulations 
of sehis information by municipalrey, DY Scour, 
oforigin and by*migrant characteristics. No agency 
has to date: compiled this, 1anfeormat von wand, thesesere 
it is not readily available. 
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Table III - 7 compares net migration as a component 
OEePOopuUlation  ocrowth in Metropolitan Toronto, +o that 
Sees agcer meqions of York’ County, Toronto region 
(a5 Cetined by Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board) .« 
Clearly migration is a decreasing component of Metro's 
growth as compared to that of the adjacent labour shed. 


AS part of an effort to provide selected information 
on Major metropolitan areas in the country, Statistics 
Canada provides 'migration' data for both the 
Toronto Census Metropolitan area and the 
Manicipaltty of Metropolitan ‘Toronto.” The information 
is also disaggregated by municipality and is based 
on. a 302 tabulation of responses to a question on 
place of residence in 1971 and in 1966. Therefore it 
Coes NOL represent net micration. Data on movements 
from Metropolitan Toronto are not tabulated; 
only migration into Metropolitan Torontc is given. 

Two types of conclusions can be deduced from an 
examination of this table, summarized from the census 
Sources; ini Tables V1IlT © oe and Tabtie TIL :— 9; 

(1) intrametropolitan movements by borough and 
municipality; and (2) movements into the outlying 

fringe areas outside of Metropolitan Toronto,,mainly to the 
North and west, derived by comparing the data for the 
Metropolitan Region with that for the Census Metropolitan 
Area.* The relative importance of various types of 
Migrant streams in the growth of the reqion and the 
constituent municipalities cannot be deduced from 

Table III - 8 and Table III - 9 either, because net 
Migration, data. is not available. ** 


* the Census Metropolitan Area, defined by Statistics 
Ganadalyassthe “labours sheds “includes the Southern 
Fringes of thewReqionvom York anc: vietually all 
of “the Pegions of *Peel and Halton, but does not 
extend beyond the township of Pickering on the East. 
see Appendix [I for definitions of these units. 


kx Toahles Till — 8S vandelabple, Li1-— 9 do not record 
actual growth either, but this information is 
avaLlable bY MUnIClpality win -Taple wi-2 
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Intrametropolitan movements are much larger for 
the Census Metropolitan Area than they are for Metro 
ionortcor Aad le, ii —338,.nOw.0)1,einalcating large 
out-migration to York and Peel, already noted. 


In-migrants are a much larger proportion of the inner 
three municipalities, (18-25%) as compared to less 
than 18% of the outer three municipalities. North 
York is the only borough that has as high a proportion 
of migrants as the inner three (Table III - 9, row 8). 
This suggests that international and interprovincial 
migrants first come to the inner city. The 
concentration in North York may be primarily related 
to housing types and transportation, and needs much 
more detailed examination than is possible within the 
scope of this report. 
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IV IMMIGRATION POLICY AND THE POPULATION 
OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


Federal Policy 


Information and analysis of the impact of past 
immigration policy on Metropolitan Toronto is not 
available. However, two major recent analyses* of 
the effects .om Canada. Spimmigralion,policy son sene 
country as a whole and on Ontario are relevant to 
Metropolitan Toronto because Metro receives a third 
of all immigrants to Canadat* What follows, then, is 
a summary of the major findings of these two studies 
ine sO; tdrmaise-ehiey tapply aco, OntLaLlo and CO 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mational economic development and individual 
professional opportunity have become by far the two 
key determinants of international migration movements, 
and movements into Canada in particular*** While 
some fifty million people emigrated to North and 
South America from Furope between 1845 and 1925, most 
of them were unskilled and had few employment 
OppobEunitwes in their country of breta. Ltwis now 
virtually impossible for the unskilled to migrate 
to Canada, except in the categories of dependents and 
close relatives, and free migration for the unskilled 
is unlikely to return. 


Post war immigration into Canada has brought 
Significant changes in class composition, and changes 
in the Immigration Act in 1967 to reflect individual 
achievement and skill as admission criteria have further 
changed the composition of immigration to Canada and 
Ontario. In terms of their former status in their 
COUnLYY Of Onrgin or heir eposi tion in 


* Freda Hawkinsw@anada and, Immigration; Public Policy 
and Public Concern, Montreal and London: McGill-Queen's 
University Press, 1972; and Canada Manpower and 
Immigration, A Report on Canadian Immigration and 
Population Study, 1974, hereinafter referred to as, 
"the Green Paper". 


** Policy Planning Branch, Ministry of Treasury, Econemucs 
and Intergovernmental Affairs, Population and 
Immigration Issues, (mimeo) p. 2, February, 1975 


**k*Hawkins, p. 35. 
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Canada, post war immigrants formed a representative 
Cross-Section Of tie social structure, and were not 
concentrated in the lowest levels. 


Replacement of earlier immigration criteria 
(pramarily OL national Origin) in 1967 in Canada 
by a point system that reflects ‘education and 
training", ‘personal qualities' and ‘occupational 
demands thas oled cto fasfurther shift) inboth nationa® 
origins and class composition, characterized by an 
increase in total immigration from Asia and a decrease 
from Northern Furope, and an increase in the 
immigration of upper middle classes from countries 
that were not traditional sources of immigration to 
North America.* The Green Paper**points out the shift 
toward immiocrants from countries with relatively "highly 
developed ecucational institutions and strong family 
ives ye lee wo la 


The modern immigrant is better informed, more 
mobile, and has more resources of all types to call upon, 
not necessarily of an economic nature. 


The unskilled immigrant is decreasing in numbers, 
but those that cdo come are either sponsored by 
family and friends or arerefugees. Sponsored migration 
has been drawn largely from Southern Europe. The 
"sponsorship" system reflected in federal immigration 
regulations until 1967 proved to have the following 
qualities as they affect Ontario and Metropolitan 
POLCOnTO. ** % 


a major bias in favour of national groups 
already established in Canada, particularly 
those with strong kinship ties. 


explosive growth due to 'chain migration' 
a pyramidal phenomenon with sponsored 
relatives sponsoring other relatives. 


- no’ clear indication of the value: of 


“Hawkins, ‘pps -8=12¢ 
*k Points out the shift towards countries with relatively 
"highly developed educational institutions" and with 
"strong family ties", that is Asia; Vol. I, p. 35. 
*** Hawkins, pp. 49-53. 
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Sponsorship 2m; Long term, adj ustmenu. patterns 
of immigrants; and 


* the growth of large self-contained communities 
in major metropolitan areas. 


By the mid-fifties it was calculated that one 
Italian immigrant meant forty nine relatives who also 
immigrated. There was a large base for unskilled 
immigrants with no means to control the flow until 
1963. Between 1957 and 1963 Canada experienced 
very high levels of Italian and British immigration. 
However, the post war entry of unskilled immigrants 
into Canada from Britain, Portugal and Italy was not all 
spontaneous; it had to do with intensive recruitment 
efforts by both the Canadian government and private 
enterprise 


A 19€6 White Paper* proposed that the sponsored 
streams be divided into 'dependent and non-dependent 
relatives'. It suggested that those in the 'nominated' 
category must pass a selection process based on education, 
skill, and age, somewhat less stringent than that 
for the independent immigrant, who has responsibility 
for his own adaptation. 


TABLE Sb Ve ae 
CANADA: IMMIGRATION BY CATEGORY OF ADMISSION (1951-1973) 


7 CATEGORY. uae 

YFAR TOTAL SPONSORED NOMINATED INDEPENDENT 
no. % no. % no. S 

Peo EY Oars oO lee Goi 42 OS aos 36 125,188 644 
Zee bo SG i647:35 4): 5 252, 90:3 wise L111, 879 5 Gas 
See oan Coe Se pO ewan 377352; S28 
Ae Gi Gas a9 Aye ase OOS Olan sole. 128: el, 65 
Sr L9Ges *1e3.974 °° 38,307 20.8 35.040 719. 3210, G2ie en eee 
6s BhO7 P2900. 33 400m eZ 29,328 8245) oO, dee ceo 
TeLVOTS W184 200° "427001" 2258 144 (68252453 9 pole 


Source: summarized from The Green Paper, Immigration and 
POpULaAtETOn Statistics, “Table43" 4, 7p. ~395 


* Canada, Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
WHITE PAPER OM IMMIGRATION, 1966. 

** The 'nominated' category was established in 1967 
and enumerated beginning 1968. 
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Table IV - 1 shows the changes in the composition 
of immigration since the 'nominated' category was 
introduced. (The figures are for Canada as a whole.) 
ine siereamss 1ns L956 ‘ands 19683 (rowsi 2: and’ 5 )uiare 
comparable in size. While the number of immigrants 
in the independent category has decreased somewhat, 
the major change is in the 'sponsored' category. 

This category decreased significantly: and contributed 
to the relative increase in the 'nominated' category. 
The Green Paper documents a relative decline in the 
level of skills of the immigrants bound for the labour 
market since the nominated immigrant category was 
introduced, but adds that the immigrant labour 

force has been filling a labour demand, since it 

has been bound for regions with the lowest unemploy- 
ment. However, it does question the wisdom of 
meeting unskilled labour demands with immigrants. 

The Green Paper also notes that if the 'nominated' 
category is dropped, provinces and local governments 
will have to provide increased social, economic, 
community and manpower services to the immigrant 
labour force through the public sector. 


TAB IVa Ss. 2 
CANADA: INTENDED LABOUR STATUS OF IMMIGRANTS: Loe a 


TESTATUS 

TOTAL WORKERS NON WORKERS WORKERS AS 
YFAR IMMIGRATION ¥ % OF TOTAL 
ee oe LOAPSOL 110,464 Boon 56% o 
Dic PEL O DG 164,857 SAL AOS. DS CAS Dae 
Smeal TAL Akos) 34,809 36,880 48.6 
4, L966 194,743 99,210 Sisters ee Ure 
5.965 VRS 704 4 95,446 88,528 oe RS) 
em ES PRS 12, 20 O15 202 60,48 BD Os 
Don eo 1D 184,200 02,228 OG OFZ 50¢4 
Source: summarized from The Green Paper, Immigration 


anc Population Statistics, Table 5.1, 7p.15>- 
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Immigration and Work Force in Canada, Ontario and Toronto 


Table IV - 2 shows that over 50% of all immigrants 
intend to enter the labour force, although ‘this 
proportion has been decreasing since 1951. Table IV —- 3 
computed for Ontario, shows that the majority of 
immigrants are concentrated in the professional, 
technical, clerical and manufacturing sectors in 
Ontario. The relative proportion, as well as the 
actual number, of unskilled immigrants into Ontario 
has declined since 1966 rather dramatically. The 
general conclusions of the Green Paper indicate that 
immigrants find satisfactory employment matching 
their skills within one year of immigrating. Their 
initial low levels of income are attributable to 
their not being able to find employment commensurate 
with their skills. But language fluency and Canadian 
experience comes in about three years. During that 
period their incomes rise rapidly, even though 
subsequently the rate of increase is not as high as 
that of their Canadian counterparts. 


A much larger proportion of immigrant spouses 
work (Table IV - 4) as compared to the control 
group of Canadians; the relative proportions are 
esvecially large for Ontario. The Longitudinal 
Analysis published as part of the Green Paper* shows 
that most of these wives work in clerical, managerial 
and service occupations. Very few are in the 'unskilled' 
category. Only 4% of immigrants are 'below' the 
poverty level compared to 17% among comparable 
Canacian groups. 


* Green Paper am. «5. (citedpabove):,,fhree;Years<in 
Canada: First Report of the Longitudinal Survey 
on the Economic and Social Adaptation of Immigrants. 
The word "comparable" has not been defined in 
that document. 
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ONTARIO: IMMIGRATION BY INTENDED OCCUPATION GROUP 


AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL IMMIGRANT WORKFORCE 


1961 
OCCUPATION Z No. 
Professional 
Bee Ch Cale 0 44 repel al Tg 
Managerial Q 
anooOLtfewvad. 2.4 417 1,077 1,416 1,980 
Clerical Peis. 0 wt 266 7 OWLU PONE 20D 4,936 
Finance OZ 40 es -6 256 200 
Sales SD 612 Ly, 687 a yom ese ys Lipton 
Service lysate 1B 41:62 A277 64,099 37h 
Agriculture) 
Fishing, Vo 6 agus LOO i bey steep 1,034 He SMe, 
Begging. ) 
Mining 0.3 52 a 52 Wad eal 
Manufacturing) | : 
® Mechniical)-23.7 24,146 1a) 223 9 Ole SEIS 
Construction. ») DieeAo 357 OG 2,308 
Transportationl.1 197 687 S88 32h 
Communications0O.5 96 290 ish) 81 
Unskilled hee eo EvE 5,095 Ne Ta 
Labourers 
Occupation 424 1.476 
Not Stated Dae 31 452 1, : 
Tota. 1002.0) 1:75749.5> 100d SAO A 00s 0s 4 ee Serl Gon0 31,004 


Source: Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
Compiled by Ontario, Ministry 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, 1974. 


of Treasury, 
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TABLE IV - 4 
CANADA: PERCENTAGE OF IMMIGRANT WIVES EMPLOYED 
FOR) SELRCTHDESP ROVINGE SG 4( 19 /0= 1.9.7.3) 


~ PROVINCE PERCENT EMPLOYED 
OR AFTER SIX AFTER ONE AFTER THREE 
RFGION MONTHS YEAR YEARS 
1. ONTARIO A2 45 51 
2. OURBEC 33 42 483 
2 PACIEALG: REGION 34 32 33 
4. ALL IMMIGRANTS se 42 46 


Source: summarized from Canada Manpower and Immigration, 
A REPORT ON CANADIAN IMMIGRATION AND 
POPULATION STUDY, 1974. "Three Years in Canada: 
First Report ‘of the Longitudinal Survey’ on the 
Bconomic and Social Adaptation of Immigrants”, 
Table. oe LO Dew 43:. 


Onearlops me mniigrat One Policy = Highlights 


The British North America Act (1867) declares 
immigration, (along with agriculture) to be a matter 
under the concurrent jurisdictions of the Federal 
Parliament and the Provincial legislatures. 


Ontario, Manitoba and Quebec are the only three 
provinces that have had well articulated immigration 
policies of their own. Of these, the Government of 
Ontario has been the most active in the field and 
has concentrated almost wholly on recruitment. * 
Ontario's immigration service is essentially a 


* Ontario Fconomic Council, Report of the Intergovernmental 
ConmTetees on immigration, 965. 
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specialized personnel service designed to meet the 
requirements of Ontario employers for skilled 
workers unavailable in the Canadian labour market. 
The Ontario government has until now let the 
federal government handle the questions of policy, 
even though the social investment burdens are 
concentrated on the Province and its major 
municipality. 3 


All reviews of the pros and cons of immigration 
begin with an emphasis on the "burdens" of heavy 
social overhead that immigration means to urban 
Canada. But all documentation (including that of 
the Green Paper and its background studies) 
concentrates on the economic benefits of highly 
mobile, trained and adaptable immigrant labour. 
Virtually no documentation of the regional incidence 
of the costs and benefits of immigration has been 
attempted, although an active recruitment policy 
assumes the benefits of readily trained, mobile and 
adaptable labour force. The Longitudinal Study 
published as part of the Green Paper also merely 
documents the successful economic adaptation of 
immigrants. 
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V METRO TORONTO'S FUTURE POPULATION 


The task of assembling and assessing Metro's 
future population projection remains. Over twenty- 
five separate population projections for Ontario exist. 
There are no less than one hundred projections for 
variously classified subregions of Southern Ontario, 
and about a dozen projections each for the six area 
municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto. Many of 
these are either directly or indirectly from pro- 
jections for Canada as a whole; and all extend over 
various target dates and intermediary years culminating 
in the year 2001. 


Section 2 (Tables 2A-20)*of the Technical 
Appendix to this report lists each one of these 
proj ections, tor Canada for Ontarioy and) for varLous 
subregional jurisdictions including Metro Toronto, 
as well as for the six constituent municipalities 
that comprise Metro. Section A of the Technical 
Appendix collates information on target dates, 
areal units, scope and purpose and the various 
methodological details and assumptions of each one 
of these efforts. 


Thess eas losophnysoreropulatvon Projection 


Population projection is an exercise in the 
construction of various scenarios of the future, based 
on the analysts’ judgements and expectations on how 
the components of growth might behave in the 
future. Population projection is also the construction 
of “what-if" scenarios of the future, such as 


. "what-if" fertility increases? 
. "what-if" mortality increases? 
- "what-if" the age at marriage rises? 
- "what-if" immigration is zero? 


* All references are to tables in the Appendix II: 
Technuwca l Appendix, Section 2: 
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The choice of the questions posed above is 
deliberate: the researcher's assumptions need not 
Dewmeceabictuc  ; indeed, in practical terms some of 
these may be. highly "unrealistic", but are used 
as an effective means to illustrate the consequences 
of desirable and undesirable alternative futures and 
the factors that cause then. 


What follows is an enumeration and evaluation 
OLeprovecerons-of Metro'sisize: in» 20005) 1981) and 
1986. Although numerical estimates for these future 
dates areyprovided’ only for Metro,’ thé disctssion 
and evaluation is within the context of various 
estimates for the counties, regions, municipalities, 
planning regions, the Province and the country. The 
estimates for these larger units are available in 
the Eorm- ola Technical “Appendix:to*this report? 
Citation of specific numbers for the larger regions, 
such as the COLUC area for example, are avoided in the 
text because each one of these citations would have 
to be followed by so many qualifiers and modifiers 
regarding the year, the boundaries and the method 
used that the free flow of the text would be 
interrupted. 


Metro's Future Size: 


The estimates of Metro's population twenty five 
VYeare rom 10W, ec. in the year 2001, range froma 
FOW OLeZ./4emrilion* —~to.a high of 4.05 milion 


The modal estimates***of Metropolitan Toronto's 
population range from 2.8 to 3.0 million people 
in the year 2001 as compared to today's 2.2 million. 


* Technical Appendax,: Section: 2, Table .21 and 2F. 


** (a Department of Municipal Affairs projection of 
1971). This latter figure of 4.15 million preceded 
and probably inspired the TCR-COLUC planning effort 
to construct desirable and feasible future 
population scenarios. 


kkk 2 "mode" is the most frequently occurring number 
or range, in statistical terms. For comparative 
purposes only three future target dates LOU eos 
2000 when used instead in projections), 1986 
(or 1985), and L98T are discussed. 
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Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board's efforts 
to project Metro's growth illustrate the dilemmas. 
Is it the accommodation or the direction of growth 
at which a projection is aimed? The Board's 
early efforts (in 1968), based on trend projections 
arrived atia tigurel ofe3.12>million. ltusimoseerecenc 
effort (1975). is based on a projection of Canadian 
growth> tossik 5) midibion inv 200 0,9 (a prouregnighenr wirarm 
the most popular and frequently used Statistics Canada 
Series VBL Of 30266 midtion) and otyOntarroysrgrowcn 
to 12. 32) misbhions-® a fiqume_-much higherethanymose 
T.E.D°G.A.> projections that are themselves. currently 
being revised Cownward) and an apportionment of that 
growth to Metropolitan Toronto. It is also based 
on assumptions about the relative pace of servicing 
invthe 7baimger yarease wkapid. fringe: seny vcingicaurd 
result according, coyMetroplanjemn Meine. cmsice 
reaching -clhosesto 3.0.million: in’ 2002) whaler "stowern" 
servicing in the fringes will produce a Metro Toronto 
pepubationecloses to. 223 3me hong ine 00 lee 


Phe =Shnore cerm Rorecasits 740 Evaluation 


Projections for 1986 place Metro's size between 
2246 dnd 322.89 millionz The’ following wactorss 
provide a key to the evaluation of Metro's size in 
LIS OrranG ho SA. 


inte. short. runs (198) Metrouss size will tbe 
the result of 


- Canada S immigration policy; 

the rate of development in Scarborough and 
Mkeieieiak Wdepeliey 

thesrate Of -Out—migratione toOmthemsurrounding 
regional municipalities; and 

~ Ene nee salance imei nberpLrovincialemt aration 


x) Technical Appendix, Table an. 
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Each of the above factors will be discussed in turn. 


CANADA'S IMMIGRATION POLICY: 


Federal immigration policy is currently under review; 
EneretOre AiG isytoo, early.to.-predict, its, future 
direction. While these policy trends are impossible 
to predict,;,barring radical. reversals of immigration 
policies, most immigration projections 
for Metro are probably on the high side. Metro would 
be experiencing.substantial net outmigration already, 
but for the inflow of international immigrants. 
HoawiLer sections. of this, report; discussed. the impact 
of immigration.in detail. 


On the balance we may expect 


- a substantial reduction in total immigration 
in the next decade, as compared with the 
last; 


- immigration from countries that contribute 
less to Metro's growth to be least affected 
by policy changes (U.S.A., Northern burope, 
Britain vis-a-vis Furope, Asia and West 
Indies) ; 

. immigration, always responsive to labour 
markets, will flow more to Alberta and 
Brui bish> Columbia. 


THE PACE OF DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH YORK AND SCARBOROUGH : 


The density of development permitted and 
encouraged by the official plans of the Boroughs 
of North York and-Scarborough are the crux of the 
issue. Declining rates of growth in Metro may 
be ameliorated somewhat, should the two boroughs 
accelerate development. While the population pro- 
jections for constituent municipalities are not 
expected to change Metro's rate of growth signi- 
ficantly over the long term, North York and Scar- 
borough could grow faster in the short term. 


MAY) 


North York's projected population:is about 
640,000 for 1981.* But the TARMS projection, based 
on a more recent collation of employment, 
population and land use data uses 634,000 as a target 
for 1986 and the Borough's estimated capacity as 
650,000. So; North York is unlikely “to grow"aG, the 
rate projected by Metro during 1975-1981. 


The situation in’ Scarborough is “slightly 
different. While Metro's pianning staff project about 
460,000 for 1981, Scarborough has: ia zoned “capacity of 
474,000 -and va projected’ capacity of 6767 000.5% 


Scarborough's targets and projections for 1981 
may also be affected by current Ontario Housing Action 
Program initiatives. It) isthe only borough@within 
Metro where substantial Ontario Housing Action Program 
development might take place.*** This means a further 
accelenation of Scarborough s “arowth. 


Obviously the core area's rate of growth will 


ultimately determine thevpaceranGmsuzesor svOthl  Meun© 
and of the City's share within Metro. 


os as estimated by Metro's planning staff. See 
Technical Appendix, Section 2, Table 2N. 


*) Shales 20 


*** Development in the Steeles - Milliken. area could 
have a capacity of about 15,000 people, 


NET EFFECTS OF INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION: 


A major unpredictable and largely uncontrollable 
facror 31s the net anterprovincial migration into 
Ontario and to’ Metro. Toronto. This. subject has 
been explored in detail in earlier sections of this report. 
The points of relevance raised there need only be 
recapitulated briefly: in-miagration from Quebec, 
a phenomenon thet is unpredictable and depends on the 
economic situation in that province, 
might contribute significantly to Metro's growth in the 
short run. Out-migration to British Columbia and 
Alberta is certain to increase and would counter 
this trend. It should be emphasized that interprovincial 
mMigretion atone will not offset the effects. of 
oulcmigratlion. cto Peel, Halton and York. 


Metro's decreasing rate of growth will decline 
even further to the point where natural increase 
will become the more prominent determinant of Metro's 
orowth in the interim time horizon (1986), if 
immigration is eliminated or creatly reduced, or if 
the patterns of origin of immigrants chance. 


As with all forecasting, the problem with 
immiqration is the ebsence of a satisfactory 
forecastince method. 


All projections of international migration 
use the "quota' method: they use three or more 
totals representing a low, medium and high estimate. 
These in turn, are based on immigration experience 
during the last thirty years. The estimates for 
Canada rance from a low of 20,000 people per annum to 
a hich of 109,900 people per annum, with a medium 
projection of 60,000. Lowest net gains of 20,000 immigrants 
were experienced in the middle forties, and the 
highest net gains of 108,000 per year were 
experiencec in the sixties. The median figure 1s 
close to the rates during the mid sixties when 
immicration to Canada averaged 78,000 ver year. 
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The simplest and thus the most frequently used 
method to project Ontario's total net in-migration 
is to assume that one half of Canada‘s immigrants are 
destined for Ontario and 0 add a constant figure OL 
eqther 15,00070r- 20,000 to take’ accountsoL tChernee 
interprovincial gain. Projections of both these components 
are based on past trends. Analysis of migration data 
indicates that the impact of international migration 
On various parts of Ontario has remained stable and 
predictable throughout the past. But it appears 
that trends in interprovincial migration are 
changing significantly. Should national policy with 
respect to immigration change, the impact of 
interprovincial migration will determine Ontario's 
future population distribution and size. In the 
light of changing economic interrelations between 
provinces, the direction and effect of this change is 
unpredictable. 


Much of what was said above about Ontario applies 
to Metropolitan Toronto as well. Allocating 
international migration by apportionment is 
consistent with past trends: Metro's subregional 
share of this component has remained remarkably 
constant over time; (see Section 3) but inter and 
intraprovincial movements are equally important 
and might become increasingly so. Most projections which were 
examined do not take this into account. 


Metro's Population in 1986: The Medium Term Forecasts: 


All considerations that were discussed above 
will obviously affect Metro's size in 1986, not 
only because they would determine the region's base 
size in 1981 from which’ further growth will take 
place, but also because many of these factors will 
continue to determine the pace and direction of future 
growth. In addition, the following additional 
considerations will begin to have an influence on 
Metro's growth from 1981-to 1986. While these factors 
can be specified in order of their impact on Metro; 
the actual magnitude of their impact is impossible 
to measure. 


* Design for Development : Toronto Centred 
Region Concept. 

* The, economic prospects for Ontariowan 
the 1980's; and 

“The futune rates of natural increase. 
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DESIGN FOR DEVELOPMENT 


several preferred policy thrusts that emerged 
from the COLUC planning effort, and the impact of 
recent provincial and federal policy decisions 
will come into play after 1981. The efforts to 
decentralize central Ontario's growth eastward 
toward Oshawa and Pickering is probably the most 
important of them all. Major growth nodes in the Durham 
region will centre around the Pickering Airport and 
the North Pickering community, a location that might 
not be far enough east for independent growth. Unless 
a concerted effort is made to strengthen Oshawa as 
a node, provincial planning efforts to decentralize 
and channel grow eastward might turn out, on the 
contrary, to be the single most centralizing force, 
particularly if reinforced by improved transportation 
links with the new Pickering Airport. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


This reasoning assumes of course, that economic 
prospects for Canada and Ontario will continue to 
remain bright in the next decade, and also that 
Ontario's relative prosperity vis-vis the Pacific provinces 
and Quebec remains unchanged. 


The dramatic changes in targets and projections 
based on growth oriented and demand oriented assumptions 
as opposed to those based on notions of "managed" 
growth is illustrated best with respect to projections for 
the Toronto Census Metropolitan Area made by Lithwick*, 


ang iby? Yates 77 


Lithwick develops forecasts for the major 
economic and demographic determinants of the urban 
system, projects these parameters into the future 
and uses these projections as the basis for future 
population estimates. Yates uses similar econometric 
techniques to project and allocate population within 


Central Canada. 


* Lithwick, I. (1971) The Urban Future, Research Monograph, CMHC 


** Yates, M. (1975) Urban Growth in the Quebec-Windsor 
Urban Axis, (unpublished ms.) 
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Lithwick's figures for the Census Metropolitan 
Area* range as high as 4.69 million in 1986 and 
§.5 million in 2001, while CMNC's projections from 
Metro Toronto for 1986 are 4.2 million. 


NATURAL INCREASE 


Lt was. ment toned. cartier thatmlorenlo, sacrude 
natural increase rates are higher than those of 
Ontario and Canada. With decreased net migration, 
natural increase will become the major factor 
determining Metro's population in the medium 
HOELZON: aw 


Most demographic studies state that mortality 
rates for Canada and Ontario are the simplest to 
project, of the three components. They assume a 
further steady, though slow decline in infant 
mortality and a slow increase in life expectancy 
brought about by medical research on degenerative 
diseases. 


Considerable differences now exist between the 
life expectancies of males and females in Canada 
(68.8 vs 75.2 years in 1966). Earlier, we noted 
that the ratio of females to males increases to 
1. 5S ,atter age, 55,..principaldty due to longevity of 
females; men die earlier because of the higher 
incidence of stress diseases and of degenerative 
diseases. While long term increases in life 
expectancies may indeed come slowly, very few of the 
studies we examined explore the effect of the 
increased entry of women into labour force and its 
possible adverse effect on female life-expectancy. 


It is beyond the scope of our report to evaluate 
this possibilpty sin detarl. .But shoubdoie, be an 
important determinant of life expectancy among 
females, projections for 1981 and 1986, the years 
when major increases in the number of women in the 
labour force are expected) will need re-examination. 


* See Technical Appendix, Table 2H. 
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This is especially so because of the effect of such 
changes on the age composition of future populations. 
The problem of an aging population needing social 
support services may not be as severe as anticipated. 


So far as national and provincial projections 
are concerned, fertility rates are the most 
difficult components to project and are the most 
crucial determinants of growth. Two opposing 
viewpoints exist with regard to the most reasonable 
trends in future fertility: first, that the secular 
decline in fertility is inevitable and that post war 
departures from this declining trend were unusual 
and should be ignored in any future projection 
of fertility. The second viewpoint maintains 
£ecent" low Wevels of fertility (1.9° children ‘per 
woman in the child bearing age) are temporary 
results of decisions to postpone childbearing, 
and are likely to increase in the near future. 


An additional problem relates to the smooth 
projection of long term fertility trends, irrespective 
of whether such projections are upward or downward: 
it ignores sharp kinks for short time periods, kinks 
that are crucial to planning physical and social 
infrastructure. (schools, housing, social benefit 
payments.) 


Only a very general statement on natural increase 
is possible at this stage. Those projections of 
natural increase that are based on 'medium' 
assumptions in the Technical Appendix are perhaps 
£00) high both -=for sOntatroxand sor Metuo = By sl966, 
this rate of natural increase will determine Metro's 
growth if it counterbalances reversed migration trends. 


Metro's Population in 2001 


The arguments presented earlier, demonstrate 
the pitra bes of crystal ball gazing in pro ject ing 
future popu batLrone But pthe fact sthat. projections =stend 
to become predictions and even self-fulfilling 
prophesies, comes to our rescue in the last analysis: 
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the prevalent growth philosophy and consequent 

changes in social and economic attitudes and Canada's 
international role will help determine Metro's size in 
VAGKONE 


Most critical evaluations of future population 
trends in Metropolitan Toronto have approached the 
LSsulec.anm.terms, of the. controm and, accomodation Of 
growth: population in Metro has been growing ana this 
growth has led to accelerated demands for a host of 
physical and social services. Expertise is thus 
applied to the task of determining both how many 
people may be expected to reside in Metro in the 
future and how much in the way of services will be 
needed to meet this growth in specific locations. 


In adopting this approach of accommodation, we 
can become victims of our own methodology: Growth 
becomes "inevitable". 


However, should the philosophy of moderated 
growth prevail over the long run, and if municipalities 
are not forced to seek growth-oriented assessment,then 
a Metro of about quarter to a half a million more 
people than in 1975 may be a high figure. On the other 
hand, if growth-oriented political and economic 
philosophy makes a strong return, redevelopment at 
high densities becomes possible. To illustrate: 
Toronto's densities are about two thirds those of 
many major cities in the world. The City's present 
density is about 80 persons per acre and Metro's 
chairman has been quoted as saying that Metro 
could accommodate an additional 800,000 people and 
still have overall density of 66 per acre. 


The key to Metro's future growth in the long 
term are the official plan policies implemented not 
only by Metro Toronto and the area municipalities, but 
by other major regional municipalities in the area: 
physical constraints set by official plans are the 
best déterrents’ of growth. -On the other hand, the 
Combanationmoreanvimmigration policy that is short 
term labour market demand oriented, supplemented 
by comfortable social security, education and health 
programmes for citizens and a commitment to continue 
a high tHlevelisof economic prosperity, are all jundice i 
to decelerate growth. 
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APPENDIX I : AREAL UNITS AND BOUNDARIES 


Throughout this study, several regions adjacent 


to the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Region. (called 
Metropolitan Toronto Region) have been made. The 
following definitions have been used to distinguish 
the areas. The accompanying maps provide the actual 
boundaries in each case. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The Toronto and Region Model Study Area: 


(TARMS Area, 1972) includes The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto, and all of the regional 
MUnwotpality Of York to the North. It includes 
alison the Regional Municipality of Durham, 

except for the centre of Reach, Brock, Thorah, 
Cartwright, (accounting for a total population 

of 6,200 in 1971). On the west side, TARMS study 
area includes the counties of Halton, (that part 
of Wellington county south and east of Guelph, and 
all of Wentworth County). 


MNegMe tropolitan TOrOnto ransporcation Plan Study: 


In addition to the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, this study area includes the southern 
part of York Region. (excluding the Townships of 
Georgina, East Gwillimbury and Scott), and 
includes all of Durham region except for the save 
centres as in the TARMS study listed in (1) above. 
On the west, it includes a part of the Halton 
region, consisting of the towns of Action, 
Georgetown, Milton and Oakville, and the 

Township of Esquesing. 


Toronto Census Metropolitan Area (1971): 


Most scholarly studies of Toronto use the CMA as 
the base for much of their analysis and cross- 
Canada comparisons. In addition to the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto, the Census Metropolitan 
Area (defined as the labour shed or commuter area) 
includes all of the Region of York (except the 
Township of Georgina), all of Peel, and a part of 


eae 


Durham Region. (only the towns of Pickering 

and Ajax and the Village of Ajax). On the 

west, the Census Metropolitan Area includes all 
of the region of Halton “as well. The total 
difference between the 1971 populations of 
Metro, (22066), and vche. CMA (2 ..609))s. abouts 

half a million people iS accounted for by 
these fringe areas. 
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